The Story of British Diplomacy
" Nullum solnm nisi Britannia " would have been a fit
motto for Pitt's lifelong motives. His ambition, had it been fulfilled, would have annexed the four quarters of the globe to the English crown. The diplomacy of Pitt was the embodiment and glorification of the inconsistency and opportunism which in an earlier chapter were seen to be the genera! characteristics of England's foreign statesmanship. In 1/35 he first made his parliamentary mark by denunciations of the English payments to Hessian and Hanoverian troops. In 1/57 he risked the loss of favour with George II. by insisting upon the: alliance of England with Prussia, and he sent Frederick reinforcements of 12,000 men. Of course, during this interval of twenty odd years the European situation, and with it the international interests of England, had undergone a complete change. Pitt was in advance of all his contemporaries in seeing where the true concerns and obligations of his country now lay* It had, as hi! vvas the first to perceive, and as he gradually convinced both court and cabinet, ceased to be merely a question of reinstating Maria Theresa in her ancestral dominions, on the one hand, or of squandering English treasure and lives upon a petty Teutonic principality on the other. The one: ally possible* for England was in danger of being crushed by the colossal confederacy of Continental states, whose next victim was to 1.x.: England herself. At the period now reached {1757 1761 )f the European episode determining Pitt's diplomacy was the understanding, begun in 1733, renewed in 1743, between the French and Spanish Bourbons for crushing England. Taken in connection with earlier documents of the series, the Family Compact of 1761
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